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VARIETIES UTOPIANISM 


In an essay published several years ago, Ignazio 
Silone wrote of the dilemma of modern man in 
search of political meaning. “The last forty years,” 
he observed, “have witnessed the collapse of most 
of the great politico-social myths bequeathed to 
us by the nineteenth century. As a result, certain 
kinds of people who had relied on these myths 
as a compass find themselves in a state of spirit- 
ual vagueness and ambiguity.” 

The myths which have died are, of course, the 
utopian myths of nineteenth century progress. 
Liberal optimism was intellectually respectable 
before the first world war. A man who proclaims 
it now—after the concentration camps, the gas 

chambers and the hydrogen bomb—advertises 

himself as a man who has somehow escaped the 
modern world. Because to have known modern 
history is to have been schooled in the tragic 
sense of life. 

In the tragedy of modern history, and in the 
continuing threats to civilization which are every- 
where about, we have relearned a respect for 
power. We have found out that a world can be 
sanitized and mechanized and even chromium 
plated, and still remain a jungle—and in a jungle 
only a fool moves unarmed. One still finds little 
groups of utopians here and there, proclaiming 
their doctrine of salvation through persuasion 
and love; but they are lonely and lost among the 
masses of those who have learned the lessons of 
this century well. Nowhere are utopians in power; 
everywhere “realists” guide our destinies, armed 
with weapons that may make a quick finish to 
all the troubles of our race. 

In this issue of Worldview, an uncompromis- 
ing “realist” position is stated and, along with it, 
an attack on “utopian” temptations is made. In 
his essay “Politics and Utopia,” Mr. Thomas Mol- 
nar argues that in their impatience to make the 
world over to their hearts’ desire, the utopian- 
teformists (who, he believes, are still numerous 
among us) ignore the hard, given facts of inter- 
national life. He thinks that they—the idealists, 
the dreamers—are ready, for the sake of their illu- 


sions, to weaken our defenses, to retreat, to 
appease, and, finally, to deliver us over to our 
enemies. It is the mission of the realists, Mr. 
Molnar says, to insist on facing the world as the 
world actually is, to see that it is a place where 
power still prevails, and to be ready to fight, with 
thermonuclear weapons, if necessary. The neo- 
pacifists tell us that in a fearful choice between 
thermonuclear war and surrender we must, for 
the sake of humanity, choose surrender. No, says 
Mr. Molnar: we must choose thermonuclear war. 

The collapse of liberal mythology has thus, in 
this view, returned us, full force, to power as the 
implacable arbiter of our destiny. Utopianism, 
with all its hopes, is dead, and where it is not 
dead, it is dangerous. Let us therefore “stand 
firm” everywhere. Our only prospect, appar- 
ently, is to grit our teeth and wait. And if the 
worst comes, well, we will at least have acted 
honorably; human existence isn’t the ultimate 
value after all. 


In advancing his argument, Mr. Molnar un- 
doubtedly states a view that is shared by large 
numbers of Americans. Much of our popular 
rhetoric is based on a similar concept of the 
“real” issues in the world. If, in a poll, Americans 
were asked “How must we stand?” there is no 
question but that most of them would reply, 
“Firm.” But in agreeing to Mr. Molnar’s stricture 
on “utopianism,” it seems necessary to bring his 
concept of “utopian” up to date. Because the 
classic utopianism which Mr. Molnar describes 
is a sorry, belabored thing, and few could be 
found to defend it for the past forty years. 

What are some modern varieties of utopian- 
ism? At the head of any list, we think, one should 
find a certain concept of power. In a world of 
thermonuclear weapons, power conceived as an 
answer to the problems that face us partakes of 
the nature of utopianism. 

There was a time in the world’s history, cer- 
tainly, when, in the face of hostile forces, one 
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could realistically urge warfare, if necessary, as 
a viable alternative to tyranny. That time is past. 
A war fought with thermonuclear weapons of 
mass destruction would be different in kind from 
all previous wars, because, unlike previous wars, 
it would threaten the continued existence of the 
human race. Power alone, therefore, is no longer 
a practical scheme of political salvation. Those 
who fail to see this, who continue to urge power 
as some kind of “answer” to world disorders are, 
most certainly, utopians. 

Isolationism, too, has in our time become a 
form of utopianism. The concept of a fortress 
civilization is comforting; it is also folly. Modern 
technology has shrunk the world and destroyed 
“safe” boundaries. Those who think that values 
can be defended in geographical isolation from 
what is happening, so quickly, all over the planet 
are also utopians. 


And surely the pathetic dream of Western he- 


gemony, of a continued colonialism, has become 
the besetting utopianism of those who cannot 
yet see what is the political-social phenomenon 
of our century: the revolution of formerly de- 
pressed peoples of Asia and Africa. Because it 
is this phenomenon which, more than any other, 
may influence the course of history for centuries 
ahead—if all of us together are not blown up 
' before other centuries dawn. 

Warnings against utopianism—against imprac- 
_ tical visions of political reality—are always in 
order. We must all, indeed, be realists. But we 
must be careful that our catalogue of utopian- 


isms and our glossary of realisms are kept up- 
to-date. 


MR. MIKOYAN’S HOLIDAY 


The visit to American shores by Soviet Deputy 
Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan is without prece- 
dent in the decade-long Cold War. Yet, before 
it was half over, as it is at this writing, the visit 
had the entire West speculating upon its sig- 
nificance in lessening (or increasing) interna- 
tional tensions. 

Mr. Mikoyan’s “holiday,” as he himself terms 
it, takes place at a time when the Soviet Union’s 
bellicose ultimatum that the West abandon Ber- 
lin is still ringing in American ears. Because of 
this, his visit is being read as an attempt to assess 
the American reaction to that and if possible 
to soften it with reminders of earlier Soviet calls 
for an end to nuclear tests, disarmament, and 
an increase in peaceful trade between the U.S. 


and the USSR. A short visit with 
Dulles at the beginning of his tour, and a talk 
with President Eisenhower at its close will give 
Mikoyan ample opportunity to make his purposes 
plain to the Administration. 

If this is his task, it has been made easier since 
he arrived by the Kremlin’s call for a meeting in 
Prague or Warsaw to discuss, not alone the 
Berlin question, but a broad range of issues con- 
tributing to international tension. Clearly, the 
Soviet plan for a “free city of Berlin” has met a 
unified stone wall of Western resistance. Without 
the economic means to exist independently, a 
free Berlin would topple into the Soviet 
within a few months. Here, again, Mikoyan has 
been useful by describing the Soviet ultimatum 
as a “bargaining position.” 

Whatever immediate political purposes lurk 
behind his presence in our midst, it is perhaps 
useful to remember that Mr. Mikoyan’s holiday 
takes place just as this country is emerging from 
its third post-war recession while his own nation 
is attempting to obliterate the memory of its 
last and ill-starred Five Year Plan by launching 
a new and even more ambitious Seven Year Plan. 

In this race for economic and industrial supe- 
riority to the United States, nothing would be 
more useful to the 21st Congress meeting in Mos- 
cow late in January than a first hand report from 
a Deputy Premier on the general health of the 
current champion. Thus, Mikoyan has fled the 
cocktail parties and pleasure domes of Washing- 
ton and New York to concentrate on meeting 
industrial leaders and businessmen in the hinter- 
lands; a recipient of his close scrutiny within 
hours after he stepped off his plane was a dough- 
nut-making machine. 

Patently, reduced Cold War tensions would 
allow Soviet leaders to pour funds from their 
military budget into the race for industrializa- 
tion. By his geniality and good humor, Mikoyan 
may well be attempting to create a climate that 
will make another conference between the U.S. 
and the USSR seem worthwhile, providing 4 
sound basis for reduced armament. 

If that is his task, Mikoyan is performing well, 
despite cold shoulders from the Administration 
in Washington on the one hand and hot-headed, 
angry Hungarian pickets on the other. There is 
a case for a hands-off attitude by Washington: 
Mikoyan has insisted his visit is “unofficial,” 
without specific purpose; and, surely, there is 4 
refreshing contrast between his visit and the 
carefully guided tours available to visitors to the 


Soviet Union. But unofficial or not, Mr. Mikoy- 
an’s tour is being carefully covered by foreign 
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Hans. J. Morgenthau, writing in the New Republic 
for December 29, calls on the Eighty-sixth Congress 
to assume leadership in mounting a national policy 
that will meet the Soviet challenge on all fronts. His 
article, “The Last Years of Our Greatness?” attacks 
the Administration for having “erected the balanced 
budget to the measure of all policy.” And he writes, 
“The issue which must for us overshadow all others 
is not how to save money but, first, how to survive 
and, then, how to emerge victorious from this con- 
test. The nations which would persuade itself that 
it cannot afford the policies which would assure its 
survival would have forfeited its claim to greatness 
and jeopardized its very existence as well.” 

The Executive Branch of the government, charges 
Professor Morgenthau, has become an unwieldy as- 
sortment of delegated, and conflicting, powers, in- 
capable of the “swift, decisive, coordinated action 
[and] instantaneous responses to sudden challenge” 
which are needed to counter the menace of Soviet 
efficiency. In urging the initiative upon Congress, 
Professor Morgenthau notes that “Congressional gov- 
ernment is a poor way of governing a great nation in 
the most perilous period of its history.” But such are 
the political conditions of the day that “we have to 
choose, alas, not between Presidential and Congres- 
sional government, but between Congressional gov- 
ernment and no effective government at all.” 


In the December 22 issue of the New Leader, 
Denis Healey is also concerned to establish some 
economic solution to the continuing Soviet threat. 

So far, Mr. Healey finds, the West is failing in its 
“double task—to set Asia an example of economic 
growth more impressive than that of Russia, and to 
help Asia to follow that example.” He points out that, 
not only does Asia depend largely on the markets 
provided by the developed industrial countries, but 


that the strengthening of Asian economies would, in 
turn, be a stimulus to growth in the West. Neither 
the international stabilization of commodity prices 
nor the establishment, on a limited regional basis, 
of such enterprises as the European Common Mar- 
ket would be of any great help in the long run. A 
“global economic response” is what we need, even 
though it “will require the abandonment of dearly 
cherished economic dogmas.” 

“Faith and Responsibility” is the subject of an 
eloquent article by John C. Bennett in the December 
3 issue of the Christian Century. Dr. Bennett con- 
siders three areas where religious faith and insight 
are engaged by social and political problems: the 
area of racial justice—“an inescapable personal prob- 
lem for Christians”; the dilemmas of foreign policy 
—“basic rethinking is necessary”; and the anxieties 
of the cultural situation—here “the pastoral and the 
prophetic functions of the church meet.” 

In his discussion of foreign policy, Dr. Bennett 
cites some of the most dangerous aspects of our 
current thinking—the obsession with nuclear arma- 
ments, the failure to realize that the real struggle 
with Communism is political and economic rather 
than military, the American tendency toward “of- 
fensive self-righteousness” in dealing with other na- 
tions, the unwillingness to “accept the fact that two 
great Communist nations exist and will continue to 
exist” and that “as nations they have legitimate in- 
terests and reasonable fears.” 

With the aid of the church we may administer 
possible correctives; but commitments to social re- 
sponsibility which are based on faith and 
are not “guarantees of success. We are called to obey 
what we believe to be God’s will for us in humility 
and love, and to employ every available means to 
discover the wisest policies.” PAMPHILUS 


POLITICS AND UTOPIA 


In a “Realist’s” View, Power Has Its Own Morality 


Thomas Molnar 


The question of the Chinese off-shore islands is not, 
for the time being, a central issue. But this situation 
is not likely to last; the theatre of operations is 
quickly shifting from the Mediterranean to the Pacific 
and back, from Formosa to North Africa. Is this still 
the Cold War, is it the Third World War as James 
Burnham calls it, or a new era of permanent conflicts, 
taking place in One World where three billion people 
are just too many to coexist? 

Whichever it is, the West must fight it on two 
fronts: on the wide world scene and, simultaneously, 
against those whose utopian frame of mind, and con- 
sequent blindness to the realities of power, block the 
way of elementary realism. 

I know: “realism” has been denounced on many 
platforms and pulpits as an outdated Bismarckian 
instrument, infected with a Prussian spirit and—who 
would have imagined it?—with a mystique of its own; 
but realism, I maintain, is not by necessity the brute’s 
way. It may be inspired by a noble idea as when—in 
Berlin, in Korea, in Lebanon, at Quemoy—it resists 
with clenched teeth and fists, calls the partner’s bluff, 
and—why not say it?—fights for freedom. 

Naturally, there are other names, too: the Yalu 


River, Indochina, Suez, Hungary, where a “higher” 


realism won out and the West chose not to fight. I 
do not say that these setbacks for the West are anom- 
alies of history, that success and victory must always 
be on our side. I merely say that we should not leave 
the battlefield to the enemy, and evacuate the barri- 
cades before they are stormed. 

Recently in these pages, Mr. Kenneth Thompson 
gave the name of “reformists” to those who denounce 
the realists as “foes of progress and men of little 
faith.” Reformist or Liberal, Utopian or Millenarian, 
we may choose among these terms or avoid them 
altogether. But we cannot deny that a conflict exists 
in our midst, that there are among us those who 
would have yielded the off-shore islands to the Chi- 
nese Communists, who welcomed the retreat order 
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at Suez as a moral victory for the West, and who now 
concentrate their impatience on North Africa, wish- 
ing well to the F.L.N. in their struggle against 
France, the bulwark of Western defense. 


Speaking from an unreconstructed “realist” posi- 
tion, I would say the following: 
The Reformist or Utopian usually has contempt for 


the structure of life, its given situations and hard 


data, and impatiently presses for the social or inter- 
national pattern his ideology dictates him to favor. 
This is not necessarily equivalent to a belief in 
heaven on earth, although Liberal imagination often 
goes to this extreme; usually, however, the envisaged 
—and blurred—picture of what would be the opposite 
of life’s actual imperfect conditions has a great fasci- 
nation for him, and he is apt to denounce as cynics 
those who call him back from Utopia to reality. Be- 
cause he insists on the here-and-now materialization 
of his plan, he develops a habit, well known from 
Moliére’s satires of contemporary medical practice, 
that is, the stereotyped recommendation of the same 
cure for all diseases: in the case of Moliére’s physi- 
cians, bloodletting; in that of the Utopian-Reformist, 
majority rule. 

Inspired by a sound theology, the Christian also 
stresses the obligation to strive for a constantly im- 
proved state of the world, but he knows that “good 
and evil grow together”; that history and Christ will 
never be reconciled; that the goal of the individual 
transcends history, and while he can be saved, his- 
tory cannot aspire to salvation. 

The Utopian does not make this distinction. For 
him the ideal is simply a chapter to be read later in 
the great book of history, but of which he may snatch 
entire passages for his present use. Not having the 
sense of time and believing that evil is constantly 
receding before good, the Utopian is scandalized by 
the stubbornness of facts which contradict him. 

Does this mean that he is a bold seeker on the con- 
fines of possibilities? After all, he is not bound by the 
unpleasant facts which stare a realist in the face; he 
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does not have to take evil for granted as an inevitable 
ingredient in human affairs. Yet, what we see today 
is that the Utopian, always responsive to abstractions, 
is easily swayed by historical abstractions which 
transform his search into a very limited enterprise, 
monotonous to the point of orthodoxy. Indeed, the 
only difference between the present-day Utopian and 
his eighteenth-century brother is that the latter used 
static abstractions (liberty, equality, fraternity, uni- 
versal happiness), while the former is seduced by 
dynamic ones, such as the march of history, the irre- 
versible course of events, historical necessity, and the 
like. 

This is so because the Utopian’s utopia is, after all, 
a sketchy thing in itself, a matter of pious inspiration 
rather than of reflection. This is the reason why the 
Utopian, confronted with a system, becomes fasci- 
nated by its brutal affirmations. Particularly so when 
this system, while projecting itself forward and mak- 
ing prophetic statements about the future, also dis- 
plays a logical approach and a certain consistency. In 
such a case, the Utopian is bound to be seduced by 
the doctrine which preaches necessity (the necessary 
coming of the Perfect Society), and although the 
means and stages by which this necessity proceeds 
may offend his more delicate feelings, he trusts that 
the end will justify them as short cuts. 

The relative remoteness of the end is, of course, 
recognized by the Utopian deep in his heart. This is 
why he is willing, in his impatience, to give all his 
devotion to the means: in this way he may feel the 
agreeable sensation of immersion in the current of 
history. In the process the distinction between means 
and end may altogether disappear: what are but in- 
struments, for example international negotiations or 
institutions, may be taken by him for realities possess- 
ing virtues (and less often, vices) on which actions, 
ideologies, and policies should be based. 

The League of Nations, the United Nations, Sum- 
mit Conferences, will be considered by him more 
than what they are, that is, highly complex tools of 
diplomacy in view of reaching certain goals, good 
or bad. They will rather be considered goals, good 
in themselves, torn-out passages from the last chap- 
ter of history, sacred texts not from the past but from 
the future. This is because in the Utopian’s eyes these 
tools display the features which he believes will be 
the generalized and permanent features of Utopia. 

Thus the Utopian mentality reveals its inability to 
deal with political matters, especially with interna- 
tional politics. While the Utopian elevates the tools 
of policy-making to the rank of a final good, he com- 
mits the fatal error of believing that power, interests, 
particularisms, and ideologies—that is, the basic facts 


of human coexistence in this forever imperfect world 
—are evil, and not only evil, but downright anoma- 
lous, irreconcilable with the exalted notions he has 
formed of the goodness of man and the noble flow of 
history. In local affairs where the realities of a situa- 
tion are so intertwined with his emotional response 
and point of view that they seem like branches of 
the same tree, he usually accepts the conflicts of life 
and understands the mixed nature of human affairs 
both in his own soul and in that of his neighbor. But 
with regard to remote transactions he is likely to 
believe that interests, traditions, loyalties, irrational 
drives, etc., foreign to his own milieu, are unreal, and 
that they could easily be reconciled if only both par- 
ties were willing to make concessions and indicate 


good will. 


In the United States, Utopian thinking assumes 
specific forms, because here the population, steeped 
in the tradition of local autonomy and the town meet- 
ing, labors under the impression that contractual ar- 
rangements and ad hoc compromises ought to be a 
planet-wide rule. The American way of “talking 
things out” is, thus, easily identified with the par 
excellence instrument of the political order which, in 
the American mind, is the same as the moral order. It 
is forgotten, among other things, that the moral order 
can never completely displace the natural order, and 
that the political animal is necessarily the inhabitant 
of both. 

Furthermore, it is also forgotten that the domestic 
aims of government and nation are not of the same 
nature as their external aims. The basic goal of the 
first is to insure unity in the diversity, through the 
instrumentality of elections, parliamentary represen- 
tation, compromise between central authority and 
local autonomy. The goal of the second is security 
from attack—military, ideological, and economic. The 
instruments of unity are fair play, concessions, recon- 
ciliation of interests; the instruments of security range 
from diplomatic skill to the use of lethal weapons, 
because the stage for international rapports is, to a 
large extent, in the state of nature. 

But can we not, asks the Utopian, modify the fac- 
tors of international politics so as to bring them to 
resemble more closely the factors of national politics? 
In other words, can mankind not set up an interna- 
tional body—government, army—which would play 
the same coordinating, pacifying role as the govern- 
ment or police play in the lives of societies limited by 
geography and sovereignty? Or, in the same order of 
things, can we not promote universal disarmament 
among nations which trust each other? 
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The answer to these and similar questions seems 
unimaginative to the Utopian; politics is the art of the 
possible, and the domain of the possible is extremely 
limited because it is the. restricted territory of con- 
flicting interests. Such conflicting interests, as Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau points out, have made of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations a camp split into hostile groups in- 
stead of a nucleus of world government. This can 
surprise the Utopian only, for the realist would never 
ask either the United States or Soviet Russia to for- 
get about their differences, or to allow a police force 
to patrol them. ; 

Risks which may be freely taken by the individual 
who is accountable to himself alone are to be shunned 
by the leaders of nations who, while not wholly re- 
sponsible for the conditions within which they must 
act, must yet make these conditions the basis of their 
actions. This does not mean that no contrary opinion 
should be voiced, or that in our concrete situation, 
for example, agitation for unilateral disarmament 
should be outlawed; but it would be good if those 
who so agitate would realize that they are only able 
to advocate such a course of action because the ma- 
jority of the nation and its leaders protect them from 
the probable consequences of their advocacy. 


Let me now examine briefly a few cases to illus- 
trate what I mean by the Utopian cast of mind in 
concrete situations. The case of nuclear war, for ex- 
ample. The issue, of course, is very real since man, 
in his freedom, may actually choose to blow up the 
earth, his dwelling-place. I personally do not believe 
that this will happen, although I admit that M. André 
Fontaine, in Le Monde, has a good point when he 
states that (1) neither camp, confronting each other 
at Geneva, wishes to agree even on a controlled 
abandonment of nuclear tests; and that (2) the re- 
peated Geneva parleys are just another way of fight- 
ing the Cold War. 

M. Fontaine may or may not be right; but let us 
ask ourselves if it is not rather risky, on this old 
planet where sovereign nations are still fighting over 
issues that, the Utopian notwithstanding, they con- 
sidered real, to say: “All this distrust, this lack of 
agreement, mutual threatening, testing of weapons, 
etc., is the irresponsible game of immature minds, 
refusing to understand that the interest of all man- 
kind is to stop nuclear tests, disarm, and abolish all 
wars.” I humbly admit I do not know what “man- 
kind’s interest” is, and when I vote I vote for those 
men who—I assume—will protect my interests and 
those of my nation. 


For the Utopian, however, whose impatience is so 
easily whipped up to a frenzy, a glimpse of what he 
calls “nuclear holocaust” suffices to make him 
an end to all war, an “objective” study of surrender, 
even a unilateral renunciation of nuclear testing, 
More than that: he does not hesitate to proclaim that, 
given the existence of nuclear weapons, the very 
issues over which the Cold War is fought are no 
longer valid, in fact, good and evil themselves have 
become meaningless, since only the preservation of 
life matters, at all costs. 

Or let me take another case in point: since Presi- 
dent Wilson has thrown the concept of the “self- 
determination of peoples” into the whirlpool of world 
politics, this slogan, although by now bedraggled 
and in shreds, has been used for all possible purposes, 
usually bad. Slogans, however, have a great appeal to 
a certain cast of mind. In the concrete situation to 
which I refer, this type of mind is pushing, in the 
Western press and political forums, toward inde- 


- pendence for Algeria, just as it was heartily welcom- 


ing partition even before Dien Bien Phu. In fact, a 
correspondent to one of our national magazines won- 
dered the other day how it can be that de Gaulle, a 
“Catholic general,” should “support colonialism in 
Black Africa,” and whether “our diplomacy [is] hos- 
tile to freedom if our diplomats do not interfere with 
de Gaulle’s policy.” 


Now it may be that in the ideal world to which the 
Utopian always refers, all peoples would live under 
the system they choose, and these regimes would be 
democratic. To believe, however, that upon choosing 
independence, the new nations of Africa actually de- 
cide to live democratically is an illusion. Or, to put 
it more accurately, they do not decide at all, their 
leaders decide for them. This is obvious in the case 
of Ghana where Prime Minister Nkrumah has just 
told Parliament to go home and forget about the 
British-inspired Constitution. It is even more obvieus 
in Premier Sekou Touré’s speech at Conakry: “We 
shall establish compulsory labor . . . not for the 
benefit of any individual, but for the benefit of the 
workers themselves. .. . A year hence there will be 
no idling promeneurs in our towns. . . . We shall 
not seek electoral approval of our policies. And 
when you see severe measures strike down on this 
or that person, do not ask questions, but know that 
he has betrayed the interest of the people.” (Oc- 
tober 26) 

Far from condemning de Gaulle’s African policy, 
one should find it justified from yet another point of 
view: that of Western defense. As M. Pierre Boutang 
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writes in La Nation Francaise, the position adopted 
by the French army and de Gaulle has been “the 
only successful reversal, in the past several years, of 
the abandonment tendency manifest in the Western 
world.” One could add, to continue this thought, that 
the French army in Algeria, far from depriving 
NATO of aa important segment of its forces, is now 
the only fighting unit experienced in the type of 
warfare that all of NATO might have to engage in 
one day. 

And finally, let us turn to the problem of the off- 
shore islands for an illustration of the Liberal think- 
ing in clichés. A few months ago when a showdown 
in the Formosan waters seemed to be imminent, I, as 
all of us, heard time and time again that our best 
policy would be to abandon Quemoy and Matsu since 
(1) we do not possess the weapons to defend a terri- 
tory so near the mainland; (2) the islands have no 
military importance. 

Concerning point one, the Utopian is inconsistent, 
to say the least. Blowing hot and cold, he suggests 
that we disarm and, at the same time, he suggests 
that we evacuate the islands since we are militarily 
unprepared to defend them. But if our weakness is 
the only obstacle in the way of defending the islands, 
we should not disarm. On the contrary. 

Similarly for the second point. The military impor- 
tance of the off-shore islands may be great or little. 
The prestige of the Western powers in gener*l, and 
of the United States in particular—their ability to 
stand by their friends—is, on the other hand, enor- 
mously important, as may be read in the U. S. intelli- 


gence reports from Asia and Africa each time the- 


policy of abandonment chalks up a new loss. 

Unfortunately, however, the Utopian, in propor- 
tion to his belief in abstractions, tends to discount 
power. In his imaginary happy commonwealth of the 
earth (and possibly the moon), individuals and na- 
tions respect only kindness, helpfulness, togetherness; 
power is a nasty child which can be told to remain 
outside. Facts, again, are different; the Afro-Asian 
world in particular respects power, above all the 
power which promises and fulfills the promise. The 
main reproach in North Africa, for example, against 
the successive French governments is that they never 
seriously attempted to protect their native friends and 
collaborators against F.L.N. killing-squads or against 
the retroactive punishments meted out by Bour- 
guiba’s law courts. 

The United States is the only nation today which 
can promise and fulfill in a large part of the globe. 
To maintain this position which is, next to power, the 
most important part of a nation’s prestige, is the really 
crucial issue. After the Suez debacle, we simply could 


not afford to retreat from Quemoy as well. More- 
over, as it has been demonstrated, the Chinese or the 
Russians will, in all probability, never attack if we 
make it clear we will hit back. What if they do? In 
that case, of course, we must make our word good 
and help our friends in their predicament. 


What is common to the Utopian viewpoint in all 
three cases is that it takes for granted the unanimity 
of mankind on these issues. Only this belief permits 
the Utopian to press for “final” solutions in particular 
instances, like the abolition of all war in the case of 
nuclear danger or, in another instance, for the imme- 
diate establishment of a United Europe when, for 
the time being, even economic cooperation among 
the European nations is an extremely hard thing to 
bring about. 

In contrast, the realist’s basic datum is the variety 
of people’s positions. Why does the realist accept 
this variety? Because he knows that if the world is 
complex and problem-ridden, this is not the result 
of a sinister conspiracy by “reactionaries” and “war- 
mongers,” but because in practical life—on the level 
where the political animal moves—people have di- 
verging opinions, interests, commitments, loyalties, 
and philosophies. 

As I have said, the Utopian considers this situation 
intolerable and scandalous since it contradicts the 
view he has of the goal of history, identical for all, 
and because he is impatient about its materialization. 
The result is that he chooses either to enforce his own 
imperatives on his fellow men or, when this is mani- 
festly impossible, to speak in generalities which can 
neither be refuted nor reasonably applied. (An ex- 
ample of this is Mr. Philip Toynbee’s position: “In 
the interest of mankind the Western world should 
disarm and surrender if necessary.” ) By taking a “uni- 
versal” point of view, the Utopian’s statements are 
irrelevant to the international world of particular 
groups. 

So far, the history of man has known only such a 
world: divided into groups, tribes, nations, empires, 
federations, blocs, alliances, etc. This is no accident: 
people’s interests have always been local, and pre- 
cisely for this reason the very large units end up by 
breaking into smaller pieces after a period of time. 
If it is found tomorrow that life exists on some other 
planet, the population of our globe may yet get to- 
gether in a common solidarity and for a common 
enterprise of conquest. But until such time as this 
happens, conflicts are likely to be the order of history, 
causing anguish and fulfillment, and retarding indefi- 
nitely the coming of Utopia. 


foreign report 


DIPLOMATIC RUPTURES 


J. M. Dufour 


Pnompenh, Indochina 
The government of Pnompenh has suddenly decided 
to break diplomatic relations with that of Bangkok. 
This gesture concludes a long quarrel which had 
scarcely broken out during the period of the French 
protectorate of Cambodia. 

Siam, now Thailand, used to consider Cambodia 
a vassal state, and for a long time all the diplomatic 
latitude that was allowed the Kings of Cambodia 
by their two powerful neighbors, the Emperor of 
Annam and the King of Siam, was the privilege of 
acknowledging themselves, in turn, as protégés of the 
one in order to fight the other. 


When the French arrived in Cambodia, Prince 


Norodom was closely supervised by an ambassador 
from the Court of Bangkok. The latter even tried 
to oppose the crowning of the Prince, since the crown 
of Cambodia was held, in effect, as security by the 
Siamese Court, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that the royal jewels could be recovered 
before the coronation. 

Since then, Cambodian-Thai relations have been 
marked by an extreme Cambodian sensitivity to any- 
thing to do with Bangkok’s continual claim to “rights” 
in one or another part of the Cambodian kingdom. 

The governments of Pnompenh are understandably 
sensitive. It will be remembered that Thailand, profit- 
ing from the French defeat in 1940, invaded Cam- 
bodian territories with the unconditional support of 
Japan. Its military success was not great; its fleet 
was destroyed by the Cambodian navy in the battle 
of Koh Chang, and the full strength of the Japanese 
was finally necessary to force Cambodian and French 
troops to acknowledge their relative weakness. Thai- 
land took advantage of the situation to annex two 
a provinces, which were recovered only 
in 1946. 


The last six months have seen alternate periods of 
calm and tension between the two countries. Various 
territorial problems are in a state of uncertainty, and 
the most important is the problem of the temple 
of Preah Vihear. This temple is located in the Dan- 
grek mountain range, on the frontier. According to 
the protocols of the agreement arranged in 1907 be- 
tween France and Siam, the frontier follows the line 
Mr. Dufour is a French journalist who reports from 
the Far East. 


of the watershed and, therefore, Preah Vihear is 
incontestably on Thai land. But the textual agree- 
ment has little meaning, because the documents 
attached to it, and particularly the map drawn by 
the Franco-Siamese mission, indicate that Preah 
Vihear has always been considered Cambodian. 

From this point on, confusion reigns, not only 
because there are other claims besides this one, but 
because the Thais are likely to cite whatever author- 
ity suits their advantages, whether it is the evidence 
of diplomatic documents or the opinion of a team of 
experts engaged to study the spot. In the meantime, 
Bangkok has sent soldiers to occupy the contested 
temple, thereby marking its intention not to yield 
this territory. 


This was the situation at the time of the fall of 
the government of Sim Var, and very little hope 
remained of seeing the situation improve. All the 
progressives in Cambodia sought to exaggerate the 
least frontier incident, and several times slips oc- 
curred which would have delighted a disciple of 
Freud. They say that one day a telegram with these 
words, “8:30, comma, Thai plane violates Cambodian 
air space,” was read, “8 o'clock, comma, 30 Thai 
planes... .” 

Whether this anecdote is true or false, it illustrates 
perfectly the point of exasperation to which, half 
through Thai provocations, half through a collective 
hysteria, the Cambodians had been driven. As in the 
case of South Vietnam, all the difficulties proceeded, 
according to the progressive intelligentsia, from the 
fact that Thailand was a member of SEATO and 
Cambodia was neutral. 


The advent to power of Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
seemed to bring a considerable improvement. Before 
the formation of his government, Sihanouk an- 
nounced his intention of going to Bangkok and 
Saigon to negotiate with Thai and Vietnamese gov- 
ernment leaders, and to establish neighborly relations 
among the three capitals. 

Nothing came of the negotiations with Saigon. An 
offensive article in the very official Vietnam press 
made the visit impossible, and the flying trip of Ngo 
Dinh Nhu to Pnompenh two months later was not 
effective enough to clear up the matter. 

In the case of Thailand, it seems that, for a time 
at least, the normalization of diplomatic relations 
was well under way. The visit of Prince Sihanouk 
took place, negotiations were begun, a Cambodian 
exhibition was organized in Bangkok, and the press 
of the two countries immediately reflected the reign 
ing euphoria. It did not last. 

The negotiations conducted by Son Sann, Can 
bodian Minister of Foreign Affairs, were a fiasco. 
Thailand refused to admit the most minor Cam 
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bodian propositions, and it was on this occasion that 
one saw the Bangkok government refer for one 
problem to a map, for another to a text, for a third 
to an arbitration, and so forth, according to which 
attitude best served its interests. It was impossible 
even to agree on a modus operandi for the confer- 
ence, and to top it all off, Bangkok rejected even the 
idea of appealing to an international tribunal, such 
as the World Court at the Hague. This intransigence 
could surprise only those who were unaware of the 
juridical weakness of the Thai position. An American 
diplomat remarked to me at the time that one does 
not go before a judge willingly when one is sure 
of losing. 


Matters appeared to be hopelessly blocked, yet 
the affair did not seem to be coming to a head. The 
anti-Cambodian riots which marked the failure of 
the negotiations were not a success for those who 
staged them. It is even said that, urged on by a 
fraction of the police which was not very well in- 
formed, the rioters confused their embassies and 
damaged the one of a country friendly to Thailand. 

Pnompenh pretended not to take this seriously. 
The newspapers continued to bombard each other 
with Homeric epithets, but in these countries that 
rarely does harm to anyone. 

The rupture of diplomatic relations, then, came as 
a total surprise to everyone. The news broke in the 
capital of Cambodia while the biggest festival of the 
year, “the festival of the retreat of the waters,” was 
going on. It was the Australian radio which first 
gave the alarm, then the news was transmitted by 
Saigon. Diplomats as well as journalists were caught 
unawares. 

Two days later, the Cambodian government sus- 
pended tourist visas between Thailand and Cam- 
bodia. But this measure was explained as a means 
of combatting both diverse trafficking—in drugs and 
currencies—and clandestine immigration. It therefore 
appeared to be a police, rather than a political, 
measure. What is most surprising about the affair 
is the rapidity with which Cambodian-Thai relations 
worsened. Only a week before, anyone at Pnompenh 
would have stated in good faith that it was on the 
South Vietnam front that the most storms were 
piling up. 

On the following day, some news items illuminated 
the decision of the Cambodian government. From 
the rumors that were circulated and then from the 
official information given out, it appeared that what 
caused the Pnompenh government to break diplo- 
matic ties so suddenly was the tone of the violent 
press campaign. The Thai press, according to circles 
close to the government, is again claiming the prov- 
ices of Siemreap and Battambang which, for Cam- 
bodia, is intolerable. These are, indeed, the very 
Provinces which, with Japan’s support, Thailand had 


annexed during the last war and which she regret- 
fully returned only after the defeat of her protector. 
These same government spokesmen added that other 
reasons worked for Cambodia’s decision to cease 
normal relations with Thailand, namely, the move- 
ments of Thai troops coming to reinforce frontier 
posts and the harrassing of Cambodians in Thailand 
who were loyal to the Cambodian government. 

And one must not forget that Thailand harbors 
Prince Sihanouk’s bitterest enemy, the rebel chief 
Son Ngoc Thanh, and his remaining followers. The 
complicity that Son Ngoc Thanh has always been 
able to enjoy in Thailand is a matter Ps ae public 
notoriety. But he was only following the tradition 
of numerous pirate chiefs who have their homes on 
one side of the frontier and operate in relative secur- 
ity on the other side. What is most distasteful in the 
case of Son Ngoc Thanh is that, a prisoner of the 
French during the Indo-chinese war, he was liberated 
through the personal intervention of Prince Sihanouk. 

On his return to this country, he hastened to oppose 
the man to whom he owed his freedom. He allied 
himself with the Communist Vietminh; then, once 
the war in Indochina was over, he offered his services 
to the United States. The letter in which he offered 
his services was referred to Prince Sihanouk by the 
American ambassador. 

Trouble caused on Cambodian territory by Son 
Ngoc Thanh seems unthinkable. Nevertheless, it is 
always possible to complicate the life of a govern- 
ment. Also, since Thailand has started renewing its 
territorial claims, Son Ngoc Thanh’s presence on 
Thai territory gives no comfort to the Cambodians. 


If one assembles all this evidence, the gesture of 
the Pnompenh government becomes clear. It seems, 
however, that its precipitation was due to the initia- 
tive of Prince Sihanouk, and that there was not time 
to warn the government about the decision. If we 
can believe the bulletin of the official Cambodian 
Press Agency, on the day before the rupture, the 
ministers had had a perfectly serious discussion of 
agricultural development. 

At first sight, the matter is amusing. But if one 
remembers that the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sonn 
San, is at the UN where he represents his country, 
it then appears normal enough for the head of gov- 
ernment to assume his responsibilities alone. 

Further, the presence of Sonn San at the UN sug- 
gests that the severed relations between Pnompenh 
and Bangkok could be restored within the interna- 
tional organization. It is rather ironic to think that 
one of the greatest uses of the United Nations, 
created by some who had a horror of anything which 
resembled secret diplomacy, is to permit just such 
discreet encounters between statesmen who cannot 
receive each other officially, and who find there the 
means of discussing the very problems which divide 
their countries. 
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other voices 


THE LESSON OF PASTERNAK 


In the January 5 issue of the New Leader, the dis- 
tinguished Italian novelist, Ignazio Silone, comments 
on the Pasternak affair. His remarks are here re- 
printed in full, with the permission of the New 
Leader. 


The great storm around Boris Pasternak has now 
abated. Now we can put into perspective some of the 
things revealed by it. 

What, above all, is the true significance of the pro- 
tests that have been voiced in all parts of the world 
against the grave threats and persecution to which 
Pasternak has been subjected in Russia? These pro- 


tests, in my view, constitute the most fitting reply to - 


the abject rationalizations which the poet himself was 
forced to submit in rejecting the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature. The first reason given by Pasternak for his 
rejection referred, as we know, to the particular psy- 
chology of the national society to which he belongs 
and which, realistically, he must take into account. 
But the intense emotion and the rising storm of pro- 
test engendered throughout the civilized world by 
this episode demonstrate that there exists, at least 
potentially, a society larger than the national society 
to which Pasternak, as a man and as a consummate 
artist, fully belongs. 

All of us knew, in discussing the Pasternak affair, 
that we were not arbitrarily interfering in the internal 
affairs of a foreign country. Pasternak is our col- 
league; he belongs to us as much as to the Russians; 
he is part of what Goethe called Weltliteratur. The 
boundary-less society of artists and free men felt out- 
raged and wounded by the ignoble behavior of the 
Soviet cultural bureaucracy. We had the right and 
the duty to intervene. Pasternak unexpectedly gave 
a name and a face to the cause of the freedom of art. 
With him our dignity and our honor as writers were 
at stake. Now the simple fact that a novel has been 
the center of the world’s attention for a couple of 
weeks must impress upon us the importance which 
true art can still assume in the life of the people. 


After Budapest, after Warsaw, we now have Doc- 
tor Zhivago. Anyone who, in the future, speaks of the 
role of the intellectuals in our time will not be able 
to ignore these fundamental events. In this sense, the 
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Pasternak case has served as a touchstone which no 
Western literary circles can refuse to recognize. The 
cowardice, the ambiguity, the subtle distinctions, the 
hypocritical evasions of “equi-distance” (“on the one 
hand, it is true that Soviet bureaucracy . . . but on 
the other hand, it is undeniable that Western politi- 
cal speculation . . .”) have again laid bare the malaise 
which still afflicts many Western writers when they 
are confronted with the need to assume a responsi- 
bility that endangers their tranquility. This is a les- 
son to keep in mind. 

The Pasternak case has also enabled us to see more 
clearly the present status of cultural life in the Soviet 
Empire. We already knew that the “thaw” was a 
short-lived one. We knew that the cultural institu- 
tions, the publishing houses, the writers and artists 
associations, the editorial offices of the reviews re- 
mained unchanged, with the same directors who had 
been placed there by Zhdanov. But we never could 
have predicted that the insolence of these gentlemen 
could take this form, which, to us, appears mad. To 
be sure, even now we are not in favor of a rupture of 
cultural relations with Russia; we remain, now as 
always, partisans of a free circulation of men and 
ideas. 

But we shall not easily forget the names of the 
Soviet men of letters who promoted the shameful 
campaign against Pasternak and who led the Moscow 
Writers Union to request that the Government de- 
prive Pasternak of the right to work and live in 
Russia. We must wait for one of these gentlemen to 
appear at some international conference in Venice, 
Rome, Zurich, or Paris, to ask him to account for his 
ignominy. Of course, shameful attitudes have been 
taken by other writers, recently and in the distant 
past. But the literary history of no country knows 4 
more degrading spectacle than that of an assembly of 
eight hundred writers condemning a novel without 
having read it. Not even the Spanish Inquisition, in 
its darkest period, descended to such depths of vio- 
lence and stupidity. 

It would seem that certain Russian writers, includ- 
ing some famous ones, did not join in the general out- 
cry against Pasternak. We must hope that more will 
be known about this, and soon. But the question that 
arises is this: Taking into account the conformism o 
the Writers Union, is it conceivable that it could 
have been convened, and that it could have taket 
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these mad decisions, without an explicit order from 
the supreme political authorities? No, this is un- 
thinkable. How, therefore, can we explain the fact 
that these decisions were not implemented? The ap- 
parent repentance, it appears to me, was dictated by 
the information which had in the meantime been re- 
ceived by Khrushchev on the internal and interna- 
tional repercussions of the scandal. He must have 
noticed that the Zhdanovists of the Soviet culture 
apparatus had forced his hand, and he offered Paster- 
nak the possibility of an accommodation. 


Pasternak’s letter to Khrushchev was rather disap- 
pointing to many admirers of Doctor Zhivago. But 
who can judge? We must exercise our imagination to 
conjure up the lynch atmosphere to which Pasternak 
was exposed during a period of some ten days. To be 
sure, it is an embarrassing letter. Fully five times, 
despite the brevity of the letter, Pasternak repeats 
that his statement was written freely, without vio- 
lence, without blackmail, without suggestions from 
others. “I have not been subjected to threats or to 
constraint,” we read. . . . “Nothing can force me to 
act against my conscience . . .” “I have given up 
the prize without constraint by anyone.” And so on. 

Would this not seem too much for a free man in 
an atmosphere of serenity? The letter is based upon 
a glorification of Pasternak’s native soil which omi- 


nously recalls the notorious sentiment of Blut und 
Boden, in sharp contrast with the internationalist 
tradition of the founders of Russian Communism, al- 
most all of whom knew exile, and with the work of 
Pasternak himself. Nobody leaves his own country 
with a light heart, but if need be, one can in fact 
emigrate. Before being Italian, German, Russian, one 
is a man. 

Finally, the references in Pasternak’s letter to the 
circumstances through which Doctor Zhivago came 
to be published are not truthful. And the publisher, 
Feltrinelli, has done well to refrain from setting the 
record straight—for how, after all, can one engage 
in polemics with a prisoner? But we may be per- 
mitted, through an association of ideas, to recall an 


' episode from the period of the great Stalinist trials: 


A defendant, forced to confess that he had met Trot- 
sky’s son in a Copenhagen hotel, gave a fictitious 
name—so that from the falseness of this detail, the 
falseness of the entire testimony could be deduced 
abroad. 

Alas, in these days, Pasternak was so deafened by 
the hysterical shrieking of the Moscow writers that 
he failed to perceive that, because of the alert 
sounded by international opinion, he was stronger 
than his adversaries. But Doctor Zhivago will survive 
all polemics; this is the revenge of which no dictator- 
ship can deprive the poet. 

IGNAZIO SILONE 
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The Coming of the New Deal 

by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Houghton Mifflin. 669 pp. $6.75. 
Volume II of "The Age of Roosevelt” takes one hundred pages 
more to cover the first two years of Roosevelt's administration 
than Volume | took to cover the whole preceding period from 
1919 to 1933. This in itself is a testament to the intensity and 
significance of Roosevelt's first term, and Mr. Schlesinger's 
treatment captures every bit of its drama. 


Sinai Victory 
by S. L. A. Marshall. Morrow. 280 pp. $5.00. 


- "Command Decisions in History's Shortest War, Israel's Hundred- 
Hour Conquest of Egypt East of Suez, Autumn, 1956" is the 
subtitle of this book, an absorbing recreation of the Sinai cam- 
paign and an analysis of the structure and power of the Israeli 
army by a noted military historian. 


Egypt in Transition 


by Jean and Simonne Lacouture. Criterion. 532 pp. $7. 50. 


A thoroughly researched study by two French scholars, this volume 

traces the revolution and rise to power of modern Egypt. The 

authors’ learned discussion of Egypt's chaotic past, the influence 

of Pan-Arabism, and the subsequent emergence of Nasser and 

the Arab Federation is set in a context of political realities 
which the West cannot afford to ignore. 


edited by James W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck. Public Affairs 
Press. 250 pp. $5.00. 


A group of “social and behavioral scientists" contributes » 
plethora of attitudes and opinions on the subject of foreign aid, 
Some of the papers, originally submitted at a conference held 
at Emory University, make the sort of cultural and semantic in- 
vestigation of foreign aid problems which is too infrequently 
taken into account by the policy planners. 


The Mind and Faith of A. Powell Davies 


edited by William O. Douglas. Doubleday. 334 pp. $4.50. 


A collection of papers and sermons on a wide variety of topics 
by the late minister of Washington's All Souls’ Church whe 
called himself “an unrepentant Liberal,” this book reflects the 
spirit of a man who lived his religion in the cause of social 
justice. 


The Reporter's Trade 


- by Joseph and Stewart Alsop. Reynal. 377 pp. $5.00. 


The Alsops have collected their most notable columns published 
during the twelve years of their partnership, and prefaced them 
with some considered and controversial opinions on such subjects 
as governmental secrecy and the techniques of reporting. They 
make a proud case for the public's “right to know" and for 
their own right to surveillance. “The truth is," they write, "weg 
like a fight." 
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